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NOTE  BY  THE  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

At  the  Third  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  in  New  Haven,  October  9th  and 
10th,  1866,  the  first  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Eliot.  At  the  Fourth  General 
(the  Third  Annual)  Meeting  in  Boston,  October  9, 1867,  Mr.  Eliot  delivered  the  Second 
Annual  Address,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  repeated  at  the 
Fifth  General  Meeting  in  New  York,  and  is  now  printed,  according  to  a vote  of  the 
Association. 


ADDRESS. 


Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association : 

The  experience  of  two  years  is  enough  to  show  that  the  American 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  was  not  instituted  too 
soon,  or  organized  too  broadly  for  the  necessities  of  the  time.  It  began 
just  when  war  had  done  its  work,  and  peace,  with  all  its  resources,  all 
its  powers  of  repressing  error  and  maintaining  truth,  was  ushering  in  a 
new  era  in  our  national  history.  It  was  constituted  in  such  proportions 
9.S  to  gather  in  all  who  were  engaged  in  any  local  or  partial  movement, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  compare  their  labors,  and  reach  results  far 
larger  and  far  sounder  than  they  could  attain  alone.  It  was  intended 
to  collect  the  data  of  separate  efforts,  and  so  to  group  them,  and  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  that  general  principles  might  be 
evolved,  and  the  work  of  Social  Science,  wherever  it  was  going  on, 
might  be  directed  and  harmonized  to  the  common  welfare. 

Of  all  sciences,  Social  Science  may  be  pronounced  the  most  in  need 
of  general  organization.  The  Science  of  Society,  or  of  the  Social  Rela- 
tions, pleads  by  its  very  name  for  associated,  rather  than  individual 
exertions  in  its  behalf.  All  its  departments,  material  or  moral,  Health, 
Trade,  Economy,  Education,  Jurisprudence  or  Government,  stand  in  need 
of  combined  action,  and  of  action  under  the  guidance  of  general  laws. 
To  further  this  action  is  the  great  object  of  our  Association.  It  offers 
itself  as  a central  agency,  through  which  fresh  information  may  be 
gained,  fresh  interest  aroused,  and  fresh  opportunities  of  concerted 
exertion  provided.  As  it  does  all  this,  it  will  be  working  out  social 
principles,  and  framing  a social  code,  by  means  of  which  Social  Science 
will  make  such  advances  as  it  has  hitherto  unavailingly  contemplated. 

The  Association  has  not  been  idle  in  its  infancy.  Its  meetings  have 
been  frequent,  and  the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  different  gatherings 
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b°,ve  been  of  very  considerable  value.  Correspondence  has  gone  on 
with  a large  number  of  associations  and  individuals  in  our  own  country 
and  in  foreign  lands.  In  a very  brief  period,  the  Association  has  made 
itself  widely  known,  and  qualified  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  for  wide 
activity.  Its  great  drawbacks — and  they  are  really  great — have  been 
chiefly  two  : the  fewness  of  its  members,  especially  its  paying  members, 
and  the  scantiness  of  its  pecuniary  means.  Had  we  possessed  a pub- 
lication fund  that  would  have  warranted  our  throwing  ourselves  on  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  printers,  we  should,  many  months  ago,  have  put 
forth  a volume  of  transactions,  not  only  creditable  to  the  Association, 
but  serviceable  to  the  cause  in  which  it  labors.  Could  we  now  succeed 
in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  such  a purpose,  we  could  go  to  press 
immediately  with  material  which  ought  to  be  published  for  the  sake  of 
the  community. 

I invoke  the  aid  of  the  present  assemblage  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  Association.  Give  us  more  members,  give  us  larger  means,  and  we 
promise  to  use  them  well.  It  seems  strange  to  be  obliged  to  ask  for 
an  increase  of  members,  instead  of  their  increasing  without  being  asked 
for.  More  of  the  men  and  the  women  who  love  their  country  might 
join  us,  for  we  are  laboring  for  the  country’s  good.  More  of  those  who 
love  their  fellow-men  might  join  us,  for  we  are  endeavoring  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  man.  Above  all,  more  of  those  who  love  their  Saviour 
might  be  expected  to  unite  with  us,  for  we  seek  to  follow  Him,  and  to 
be  true  to  Him,  by  being  true  to  the  duties  which  He  enjoined.  Reli- 
gion is  at  the  bottom  of  our  work,  as  of  every  work  worth  doing,  and 
our  work,  therefore,  has  a claim  upon  every  religious  man  or  woman. 
The  Association  will  do  its  part,  we  trust,  in  dissuading  the  religious 
from  their  doubts  of  philanthropy,  and  the  philanthropic  from  their 
misgivings  about  religion  ; for  philanthropy  and  religion  are  in  fact  but 
one.  We  shall  thus  succeed  in  enlisting  the  activity  and  the  lib- 
erality of  large  numbers  not  yet  committed  to  our  cause,  but  waiting 
for  the  occasion,  which  we  think  we  can  provide,  for  kindly  labors  in 
the  interest  of  humanity. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  our  work  is  in  sympathy  with  the  work 
of  the  age.  Whatever  else  is  characteristic  of  our  time,  this  is  its 
crowning  distinction,  that  it  addresses  itself  to  the  prevention  of 
suffering.  Other  generations  have  borne  their  part  in  the  relief  of 
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suffering,  but  none  compares  with  our  own  in  attempting  to  reach 
the  causes  of  suffering,  and  to  begin  reform  where  the  evil  to  be 
reformed  itself  begins.  Nor  is  the  nineteenth  century  busy  about 
the  cause  alone ; it  studies  the  nature  of  human  suffering,  and  discovers, 
more  clearly  than  its  predecessors,  that  suffering  is  not  merely  physical, 
not  merely  the  lot  of  the  sick  and  needy,  but  that  it  is  also  intellectual 
and  moral,  and  therefore  the  doom  of  the  ignorant  and  the  erring.  The 
age  gives  itself  to  the  analysis,  first,  of  suffering  itself,  then  of  its 
sources,  and  lastly,  of  its  remedies,  thus  reversing  the  order  hitherto 
observed,  or  rather,  introducing  a new  order,  hitherto  unobserved. 
With  this  enlarged  process  the  Association  claims  to  be  in  harmony.  It 
undertakes  the  investigation  and  the  removal  of  suffering,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral,  and  thus  associating  itself  with  the  distinctive 
exertions  of  the  time,  believes  that  it  will  accomplish  all  the  more,  and 
that  what  it  fails  to  achieve  others  will  succeed  in,  until  the  clouds  break, 
and  society  becomes  serene. 

We  may  go  much  farther  to  find  encouragement.  In  the  conviction 
that  society  is  not  a human  but  a Divine  institution,  ordained  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  Providence,  as  well  as  to  sustain  the  wants  of  man,  we 
may  be  confident  that  every  reverent  undertaking  to  improve  its  condi- 
tion will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that,  however  weak  we 
are,  His  strength  will  be  on  our  side ; however  little  we  do  ourselves, 
He  will  fulfil  whatever  is  best  for  us  or  for  those  in  whose  service  we 
are  engaged.  If  it  adds  to  our  responsibility  to  place  ourselves  in  such 
a position,  it  adds,  how  largely ! to  our  confidence.  Milton’s  appeal 
becomes  our  own : — 

“ What  in  us  is  dark, 

Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support; 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
We  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 

Our  Recording  Secretary,  to  whose  enlightened  and  self-retiring  zeal 
the  Association  is  under  an  obligation  which  I am  sure  every  member 
will  be  glad  to  have  me  thus  honestly  acknowledge,  makes  a report 
to-day  concerning  the  agencies  and  movements  in  our  own  country  by 

which  Social  Science  has  been  advanced  during  the  last  year.  He  will 
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touch,  no  doubt,  upon  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  and  its  vast  operations — 
so  vast,  indeed,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  a little  while  ago  to 
have  even  conceived  of  them ; upon  the  Peabody  Education  F und  and 
the  opening  measures  of  its  Trustees ; upon  the  National  and  State 
organizations,  the  general  and  local  associations,  by  which  the  improve- 
ment of  society  in  all  its  interests  and  classes  is  carried  on.  And  in 
bringing  these  movements  to  the  notice  of  the  Association,  he  will  give 
it  a new  impulse  to  go  forward  on  its  own  course. 

It  falls  to  me,  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  to  report  upon  what  has 
been  going  on  abroad  during  the  past  twelvemonth.  It  is  a field  too 
large  and  too  diverse  to  be  surveyed  within  my  limits,  even  by  a 
bird’s-eye  view.  Old  institutions  and  new,  systems  of  relief  or  reform 
that  date  back  for  centuries,  and  others  started  in  our  own  day, 
spread  out  before  the  eye,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  distant  horizon. 
It  may  be  because  there  are  more  abuses  to  grapple  with  in  the 
Old  'World ; it  may  be  because  its  inherited  organizations  and  tra- 
ditions have  thrown  up  a mass  of  wrongs  altogether  beyond  our  own 
experience ; that  Social  Science  is  more  variously  and  more  vitally 
active  there  than  here.  Perhaps  its  greater  activity  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  divisions  and  habits  of  European  society  allow  a 
larger  number  of  inquirers  into  its  necessities,  so  that  an  investigation 
is  more  generally  pursued  and  an  organization  more  fully  sustained. 

In  making  a selection  from  the  objects  in  the  foreground  of  the  year 
abroad,  the  Paris  Exposition  naturally  suggests  itself.  It  was  the 
device  of  one  who  planned  it  in  his  own  interest,  and  whose  throne  was 
intended  to  take  its  place  as  the  culminating  product  of  the  period.  To 
carry  out  his  scheme,  he  invested  it  with  a ceremonial  which  has  sur- 
passed all  recent  pageantries,  a gathering  of  sovereigns,  a series  of  pomps 
and  splendors  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind  of  all  to  whom  such  glitter  is  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Yet  even  the  French  emperor,  after  the  stately  parade 
in  which  he  complacently  accepted  the  acclamations  of  a gaping  multi- 
tude, was  fain  to  receive  a prize,  not  for  the  parade  or  for  the  Exposi- 
tion itself,  but  for  a model  lodging-house  which  he  had  designed  for  the 
working  class  among  his  subjects.  Even  tinsel  seems  to  be  something 
i*eal  when  a military  despot  metamorphoses  himself  into  an  ingenious 
philanthropist.  But  the  practical  element  in  the  Paris  Exposition 
predominated  from  first  to  last.  It  appears  in  the  objects  exhibited,  all 
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the  more  attractive  of  them  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  being  such 
as  contribute  to  the  development  of  civilization  and  progress.  It 
appears  in  the  juries,  or  conferences,  associated  with  tho  Exposition, 
and  in  the  additions  which  their  reports  have  made,  and  are  still  making, 
to  public  economy  and  the  general  welfare.  If  nothing  more  had  been 
done  than  at  the  International  Monetary  Conference,  in  which  our  gov- 
ernment has  taken  part  through  able  representatives,  the  discussion  and 
probable  adoption  of  a uniform  currency — perhaps  of  uniform  weights 
and  measures  likewise — would  have  been  a subject  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, moral  as  well  as  material,  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  One  of 
our  corresponding  members,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  has  issued  a report 
in  behalf  of  the  jury  to  which  he  belonged,  concerning  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes.  He  shows  how  cheapness,  health  and  comfort  may  be 
combined,  and  upon  many  points  connected  with  the  subject  he  presents 
new  and  much  needed  information,  which  could  not  have  been  so  easily 
procured  or  so  strikingly  presented  but  for  the  opportunities  of  the 
Exposition.  Another  extremely  interesting  report  may  be  expected, 
and  has  probably  appeared  by  this  time,  from  a jury  charged  with 
awarding  the  prize  for  the  best  provision  in  behalf  of  operatives  by  any 
industrial  establishment.  One  of  the  members  of  this  jury  was  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Perkins  of  Boston,  and  I can  bear  witness  to  the  pains  he 
took  in  bringing  forward  the  claims  of  American  organizations.  So 
different,  however,  is  the  condition  of  the  American  operative  from  that 
of  the  European,  and  so  much  more  numerous  are  the  opportunities  of 
the  former,  both  for  domestic  comfort  and  for  public  education,  indepen- 
dently of  his  employers,  that  the  United  States  were  quite  distanced  in 
this  competition,  and  the  award  was  made,  as  I have  understood,  in  favor 
of  a French  manufacturer.  I have  said  enough,  perhaps,  to  suggest  the 
services  of  the  Paris  Exposition  to  Social  Science.  They  will  appear 
more  fully  hereafter,  not  only  in  the  accounts  which  we  shall  receive 
concerning  them,  but  in  the  effect  which  they  will  produce  upon  other 
movements  in  the  social  world. 

Lausanne  has  lately  seen  the  second  meeting  of  the  International 
Workingmen’s  Congress.  The  first  was  held  a year  ago  at  Geneva. 
About  fifty  delegates,  more  than  half  Swiss,  spent  several  days  in 
interesting  but  somewhat  disorderly  discussions.  This  disorder  is 
not  to  be  laid  to  their  charge,  but  rather  to  that  of  the  institutions 
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under  which  men  in  their  position  have  found  no  training  in  delibera- 
tion or  self-control.  They  proved  their  right  to  better  training  by 
the  earnestness  and  the  fairness  of  the  questions  in  which  they 
engaged.  They  took  up  the  objection  against  Trades  Unions,  that  they 
tend  to  create  an  inferior  rank  of  laborers,  and  decided  that  it  was  a 
valid  one.  They  considered  the  subject  of  compulsory  education,  and 
committed  themselves  fully  to  its  support,  provided  that  it  was  national 
and  not  denominational.  Reflecting  on  what  these  questions  were  to 
these  men,  and  how  they  must  have  shocked  many  of  their  own  prepos- 
sessions in  coming  to  such  conclusions  as  they  reached,  we  may  be 
disposed  to  wish  that  all  congresses  were  as  earnest  and  as  fair  as  this 
of  the  International  Working  Men.  Working  men  they  were  in  a 
double  sense,  and  their  work  itself  was  twofold,  in  thus  laboring  to 
bring  themselves  under  subjection,  as  well  as  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
their  class. 

The  British  Social  Science  Association,  our  namesake  and  to  a great 
extent  our  pattern,  held  its  last  annual  meeting  at  Belfast,  in  Septem- 
ber. The  reports  of  its  sessions  give  us  fresh  hopes  of  our  common 
cause.  A large  number  of  members  were  in  attendance,  and  their 
interest  in  many  of  the  discussions  appears  to  have  been  remarkably 
sustained.  That  there  was  no  neglect  of  general  questions  is  clear  from 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  whatever  Miss  Carpenter  had  to  say  about 
India  from  which  she  had  recently  returned  ; but  the  main  bulk  of  the 
transactions  seems  to  have  related  to  Ireland,  and  the  various  matters 
in  which  that  much  tried  country  is  concerned.  One  cannot  but  be 
moved  to  desire  that  we  go  and  do  likewise,  and  while  we  engage  in  all 
general  inquiries  of  any  value,  we  may  enter  heartily  and  practically, 
into  local  questions  of  importance,  and.  give  the  place  where  we  meet 
abundant  reason  to  be  interested  in  our  meetings.  Could  we  thus  pass 
from  one  city  to  another  across  our  continent,  and  quicken  in  every 
neighborhood  the  growth  of  social  improvement,  what  a name,  what 
universal  gratitude  would  be  ours  ! The  Belfast  sessions  were  charac- 
terized by  another  trait  which  we  shall  do  -well  to  imitate,  and  that  is, 
frankness  in  the  expression  of  one’s  own  opinions  united  with  considera- 
tion for  opinions  not  one’s  own.  If  there  ever  was  an  opportunity  for 
pugilistic  debate,  the  Association  had  it  in  discussing  Irish  questions  on 
Irish  soil,  and  yet  the  only  outbreak  • appears  to  have  been  the  with- 
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drawal  of  a vice-president,  who  took  exceptions  to  the  president’s  intro- 
ductory address.  The  president  announcing  the  withdrawal,  said  that 
the  vice-president  was  probably  not  aware  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
address  were  those  of  an  individual  merely,  and  that  he  might  be 
induced,  at  all  events  the  president  would  attempt  to  induce  him,  to 
return.  The  president  was  Lord  Dufferin,  and  his  name  deserves  to 
be  recorded  as  having  set  a noble  example  of  the  mingled  candor 
and  forbearance  which  the  discussion  of  social  questions  everywhere 
requires.  Of  the  department  meetings  at  Belfast,  none  were  so  enthu- 
siastic as  those  on  Education,  of  which  the  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  said  with  characteristic  energy,  that  it  was  the  great  organ- 
izing force  of  the  age.  Lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  Social 
Science  comprehends,  the  basis  of  every  movement  in  sanitary,  econo- 
mical, legal  or  administrative  reform,  Education,  takes,  of  necessity,  the 
prominent  place  in  our  considerations,  and  the  more  prominently  it 
maintains  itself,  the  more  successful  will  be  our  efforts  as  a whole.  In 
this  as  in  other  things,  we  may  learn  much  from  the  British  Associa- 
tion. 

Great  Britain  makes  an  important  contribution  to  educational  science 
in  the  report  of  our  corresponding  member,  the  Rev.  James  Fraser,  on 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commissions  of  England  and  Scotland.  A few  months  in  this 
country,  even  if  preceded  and  followed  by  careful  reading  and  reflection, 
are  not  enough  to  give  a thorough  insight  into  our  * school  system,  and 
Mr.  Fraser  sometimes  misunderstands  it;  but  his  effort  to  inform  him- 
self, and  his  desire  to  be  just,  render  his  report  a document  of  very  con- 
siderable value.  It  is  long  since  a work  of  equal  carefulness  and  kind- 
ness has  been  published  respecting  any  of  our  institutions ; or  one  whose 
praise  is  better  worth  enjoying,  or  whose  censure  is  better  worth  consid- 
ering. Its  temperate  criticisms  will  be  as  thoughtfully  weighed,  we 
trust,  as  they  are  thoughtfully  proposed,  and  they  will  aid  us  in  remedy- 
ing some  of  the  defects  existing  in  our  schools.  Aid  of  this  sort  could 
not  be  more  kindly  proffered,  nor  could  it  come  at  a more  opportune 
moment.  Four  millions  and  more  of  new  pupils,  to  say  nothing  of  old 
ones,  thrown  upon  our  hands  and  in  circumstances  requiring  extraordi- 
nary provisions  for  their  necessities,  make  up  a burden  to  tax  all  our 
resources.  Never  did  the  words  of  Washington’s  Farewell  Address 
10 
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sound  more  solemnly  than  now : “ In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a 

government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened.” 

The  brief  and  very  superficial  survey  I have  attempted,  goes  far 
enough,  perhaps,  to  indicate  the  social  stir  there  is  in  Europe.  We  must 
do  what  we  can  to  keep  abreast  of  it.  If  there  is  less  in  the  condition 
of  our  society,  its  classes  and  institutions,  to  excite  action,  there  is  quite 
enough  to  do  so,  and  we  must  act  while  there  is  yet  time  to  act  calmly. 
Let  us  never  act  otherwise  than  calmly.  We  must  submit  to  be  called 
radical,  I suppose  ; for  that  is  a name  attached  to  everybody  attempting 
reform,  and  Social  Science  is  emphatically  a science  of  reform.  But  to 
be  radical  is  not  to  be  rash  or  violent,  and  the  course  we  have  thus  far 
pursued  in  moderation  will  be  continued,  I hope,  as  long  as  the  Associa- 
tion continues.  If  there  is  anybody  who  thinks  we  are  moving  too  fast 
or  trying  for  too  much,  let  him  check  us  if  he  will.  It  would  be  fatal  to 
our  usefulness,  were  we  to  say,  as  Rob  Roy  is  described  as  saying  to  his 
sword  : — 

“ Of  old  things  all  are  over  old, 

Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough  ; 

■We’ll  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A world  of  other  stuff.” 

The  spirit  that  turns  its  back  upon  the  past,  waves  aside  the  present, 
and  dashes  blindfold  into  the  future,  has  nothing  in  common  with  Social 
Science,  and  can  contribute  nothing  to  its  advancement.  The  French 
Revolutionists,  who  dated  from  their  year  One,  soon  found  themselves 
subject  to  a reign  of  terror. 

Social  Science,  if  it  is  what.  I understand  it  to  be,  digs  its  foundations 
deep,  and  raises  its  walls  soberly  and  securely.  It  has  great  functions, 
and  it  feels  the  necessity  of  developing  them  under  a well-ordered  sys- 
tem. Inheriting  the  weaknesses  of  the  elder  time,  or  brought  face  to 
face  with  them,  it  is  glad  to  inherit  also  the  strength  of  former  ages,  and 
to  profit  by  their  experience  in  working  out  its  destiny.  Its  chief  hin- 
drances are  haste  and  passion ; its  chief  helps  are  patience  and  self- 
command  in  those  who  claim  to  be  its  votaries. 

One  of  its  great  functions  is  Protection.  This  is  to  be  exercised  in 
behalf  of  every  dependent  class,  not  only  the  infirm  and  needy,  but  the 
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able-bodied  and  industrious  who  require  to  be  protected.  That  part  of 
our  science,  for  instance,  which  relates  to  the  dwellings  of  the  labornig 
class,  is  for  a large  number  of  that  class,  a question  of  protection. 
Every  model  lodging-house  protects  the  women  and  children,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  men,  within  its  walls.  It  comes  between  the  woman  and 
injury,  perhaps  dishonor.  It  comes  between  the  child  and  neglect,  per- 
haps life-long  ruin.  It  comes  between  all  its  inmates  and  the  dangers 
that  haunt  an  ill-built,  ill-kept,  ill-peopled  dwelling,  to  which  the  name 
of  house  sometimes  scarcely  belongs,  and  from  which  the  sacred  name  of 
home  is  always  as  far  removed  as  from  a robber’s  den.  To  protect  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  against  any  peril,  material  or  moral,  that 
threatens  them,  the  first  requisite  is  to  improve  their  physical  condition, 
and  to  improve  that,  the  first  requisite  is  to  improve  their  dwellings. 
How  different  a lot  would  await  the  child  new-born  among  the  poor ; 
how  different  a training  in  the  house  and  at  school ; how  different  an 
entrance  into  manhood  or  womanhood ; how  different  a life ; how  dif- 
ferent, above  all,  a death,  if  every  such  child  could  see  the  light  and 
spend  its  days  within  a proper  home.  See  to  it,  brethren  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  the  want  of  protection  is  everywhere  made  known  and  every- 
where supplied.  New  York  shows  us  her  Working  Woman’s  Home, 
where  five  hundred  can  find  shelter.  But  let  us  not  be  content  or  hold 
our  peace  until  not  women  only,  but  children  and  men,  if  they  need  it, 
are  folded  safe  within  the  protecting  walls  of  home. 

Another  function  of  Social  Science  is  Direction.  It  is  hard  to  say 
where  this  is  not  needed.  In  the  reforms  lately  begun  or  renewed 
throughout  the  leading  nations  of  the  age,  the  risk  of  missing  the  mark 
in  consequence  of  uncertain  aim  is  almost  universal.  Men  are  better 
agreed  as  to  what  they  want  than  as  to  the  means  of  reaching  it,  and 
in  the  confusion  of  methods  everywhere  apparent,  the  end  proposed 
becomes  indistinct,  and  consequently  unattainable.  Take  for  example 
the  questions  concerning  labor,  and  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  purpose 
with  which  they  are  started  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes.  But  the  measures  thus  far  adopted  are  extremely  unsettled 
and  even  contradictory ; and  such  a dust  has  been  raised  by  them  that 
their  advocates  scarcely  know  whither  they  are  marching,  or-  by  whom 
they  are  either  favored  or  opposed.  These  questions  are  everywhere 
uppermost,  and  the  good  not  only  of  the  laboring  class,  but  of  every 
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class  in  society  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  considered. 
We  must  develop  Social  Science  sufficiently  to  take  them  in,  and  to  deal 
with  them  intelligently  and  uprightly.  It  must  be  made  plain  that 
labor,  particularly  so  called,  that  is,  the  toil  of  the  operative,  is  but  one 
form  or  division  of  the  great  mass  of  labor  hi  which  mankind  are 
engaged ; that  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the  operative  do  not  stand 
alone  and  cannot  be  promoted  apart  from  the  interests  of  others  ; that 
if,  by  any  organization  or  measure,  he  lessens  the  power  of  the  employ- 
ing class  to  give  him  employment  and  the  power  of  his  own  class  to 
employ  themselves,  as  for  example,  by  a limitation  of  the  day’s  work  to 
eight  or  any  number  of  hours,  he  is  in  such  case  burning  his  candle  at 
both  ends,  which,  though  once  described  as  a way  of  making  the  two 
ends  meet,  hardly  makes  them  meet  as  he  or  anybody  else  desires ; that 
whatever  develops  his  capacities  is  the  surest  means  of  developing  his 
rights  and  securing  them  to  him  without  the  clamor  which  he  will  other- 
wise raise  in  vain ; in  short,  that  he  is  governed  by  the  laws  which  are 
common  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  which  will  inevitably 
prove  superior  in  strength  and  duration  to  any  rules  which  he  may 
form  for  himself,  his  trade  or  his  class,  however  blindly  he  may  adhere 
to  these,  or  oppose  himself  to  those.  It  will  be  to  the  great  credit  of 
Social  Science  if  it  can  direct  the  efforts  of  the  working  orders  and 
insure  their  success,  if  it  can  detach  them  from  their  present  leaders, 
most  of  whom  deserve  to  be  called  their  misleaders,  and  guide  them 
where  the  still  small  voice  may  be  heard,  and  the  wind,  the  earthquake 
and  the  fire  may  rage  no  more. 

A German  writer  upon  labor  predicts  that  our  recent  war  will  be 
followed  by  the  social  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  everywhere.  I 
do  not  know  the  reasons  he  gives  for  * his  prediction,  but  they  are  con- 
ceivable, aod  if  there  were  no  other  reason  than  the  final  triumph  which 
free  labor  has  achieved  among  us,  this  alone  would  suggest  new  hopes 
and  new  blessings  to  the  laborer  throughout  the  world. 

The  programme  of  the  present  meeting  gives  the  first  place  to  the 
Labor  question  and  to  the  subjects  connected  with  it ; let  us  hope  that 
the  consideration  which  it  receives  to-day  may  be  but  the  beginning  of 
prolonged  and  effective  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Association  in  a 
movement  of  so  universal  and  immediate  importance  to  the  nation  and 
the  world  at  large. 
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A third  function  of  Social  Science  is  Expansion.  Too  many  lives  are 
spent  in  small  rooms,  too  many  generous  purposes  die  out  for  want  of 
air,  too  many  selfish  purposes  flourish  in  the  contracted  space  with  which 
most  of  us  are  content.  We  need  a general  social  ventilation,  an  open- 
ing of  windows  and  doors  through  the  thick  walls  that  hem  us  in. 
Tradition,  prejudice,  onesidedness  stand  in  the  way  of  much  that  needs 
to  be  done,  and  against  the  doing  of  which  the  strongest  objection  is, 
that  it  never  has  been  done.  Social  Science  tends  to  break  up  this 
objection,  and  by  breaking  it  up,  to  provide  opportunities  of  action  in 
quarters  where  inaction  has  hitherto  reigned  supreme. 

Such  an  opportunity,  with  regard  to  the  social  condition  of  women, 
is  already  open.  Gone  is  the  once  overruling  conviction  that  the 
place  of  the  woman  was  in  the  family  alone,  and  that  except  for  feats 
of  fashion  or  offices  of  charity,  she  had  no  social  position.  It  was  then 
in  most  men’s  opinion  an  act  of  the 

“Allegiance  and  fast  fealty 
Which  they  do  owe  unto  all  womankind,” 

to  see  to  it  that  woman  was  always  womanly,  that  is,  that  she  remained 
not  only  what  she  was,  but  where  she  was,  and  doing  the  same  things, 
and  none  other,  which  she  had  been  doing.  But  this  is  over,  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  new  activities  to  which  the  age  summons  us, 
woman,  as  well  as  man,  is  sensible  of  fresh  aspirations  and  fresh  respon- 
sibilities. To  her  demands  for  a wider  exercise  of  her  powers,  for 
education  more  complete,  for  occupation  more  adequate,  for  social  and 
civil  privileges  more  proportionate,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  reply  with 
Punch’s  advice  to  a friend  about  to  be  married — don't.  Still  there  is  an 
abundance  of  the  old  arguments,  and  it  is  the  business  of  Social 
Science  to  meet  them  as  they  block  up  the  way  of  women  on  every  side. 
“ Woman,”  it  is  said,  “must  not  unsex  herself.”  No  ; nor  is  there  any 
greater  danger  of  her  doing  so  in  educating  or  occupying  herself  more 
fully,  than  has  always  existed  in  the  social  engagements  she  has  long 
been  allowed.  Elizabeth  Fry  did  not  unsex  herself,  when  she  went 
among  the  Newgate  women  ; she  re-sexed  them.  If  she  could  not  only 
escape,  but  overcome  such  contamination  as  that,  the  woman  who  shares 
in  the  movements  of  our  time,  need  not  be  over-anxious  for  herself, 
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or  excite  unpleasant  anxiety  in  others.  “ But,”  it  is  further  urged, 

“ woman’s  sphere  is  home.”  Granted,  granted  fully ; yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  her  usefulness  in  that  sphere  will  be  in  the  least  degree 
diminished  by  a higher  education  or  a larger  interest  in  human  affairs. 
If  the  man’s  domestic  affections  survive  his  concern  in  public  move- 
ments, why  should  not  the  woman’s  ? I never  heard  that  Esther  Reed 
neglected  her  family  because  she  threw  herself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the 
cause  of  American  independence,  and  contributed  materially  to  its 
success.  Nor  is  it  to  be  left  unnoticed  that  woman’s  condition  socially 
being  improved,  many  of  the  sex,  now  homeless,  will  be  able  to  provide 
themselves  with  a home,  and  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
domestic  happiness  now  denied  them. 

The  two  objections  I have  noticed  rest  upon  a certain  superiority 
in  woman ; she  is  too  gentle,  too  tender,  too  much  the  opposite  of 
rude  and  struggling  man,  to  be  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  of 
anything  like  active  life.  There  is  a third  objection  which  takes  a 
contrary  course  and  bases  itself  upon  female  inferiority.  “ She  is  unfit,” 
it  is  said,  “ physically  and  mentally,  for  the  exertions  in  which  men 
engage.”  The  question  of  physical  unfitness  is  one  to  be  determined 
by  other  than  Social  Science  ; but  it  is  not  out  of  our  province  to 
surest  that  the  exercise  and  fresh  air  from  -which  woman  has  been  too 
generally  excluded,  will,  as  soon  as  their  influence  can  be  felt,  go  far  to 
remedy  her  physical  weaknesses.  Jeanne  Dare,  bred  to  a peasant’s  life, 
was  strong  enough  to  lead  her  countrymen  through  one  of  the  hardest 
campaigns  even  in  French  history.  As  for  woman’s  intellectual 
incompetency,  I shrink  from  uttering  the  words,  nor  can  any  man  who 
appreciates  what  a mother  has  been,  or  what  a wife  is  to  him,  be  willing 
to  hear  me  reply  to  such  an  objection.  If  our  own  experience  is  to  go 
for  naught,  the  recollection  of  by-gone  names,  and  the  presence  of  those 
still  fresh  on  every  tongue,  rise  up  in  all  the  majesty  of  their  testimony. 
But  to  the  assertion  that  women  are  unfit  for  a larger  place  in  society, 
there  is  no  need  to  say  more  than  this : if  it  is  true  that  they  are  unfit, 
then  fit  them.  Fit  them  for  a higher  education  by  educating  them  ; fit 
them  for  more  various  occupations  by  occupying  them ; fit  them  for 
fuller  citizenship  by  making  them  more  fully  citizens. 

As  far  as  the  movement  in  their  favor  has  gone,  they  have  sus- 
tained it,  they  have  sustained  themselves,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
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pated.  Wherever  they  are  placed,  in  schools  or  colleges,  as  teachers 
or  librarians,  as  agents  or  officers,  and  more  recently  as  physicians, 
they  prove  the  justice  of  the  claim  they  make,  and  of  that  which  men 
make  in  behalf  of  them,  by  the  excellence  of  the  work  they  do.  For 
» ■ one  of  the  last  steps  they  have  taken,  in  obtaining  an  entrance  into 
the  medical  profession,  there  is  every  reason,  if  tradition  only  be  set 
aside,  to  congratulate  them,  and  those  whose  sufferings  they  will  be 
able  henceforth  to  relieve. 

“ When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A ministering  angel  thou.” 

And  not  the  less  an  angel,  that  the  soil  hand  and  gentle  voice  have  been 
trained,  or  that  to  the  abundance  of  natural  sympathies  there  has  been 
added  an  acquired  skill.  I feel  how  much  it  is  to  claim  for  them  in 
asking  their  admission  into  the  medical  profession,  of  all  professions  perhaps 
the  noblest,  and  certainly  the  most  useful  to  the  race ; but  I believe  that 
it  will  lose  nothing  of  its  nobleness,  nothing  of  its  usefulness,  by  recruit- 
ing itself  from  the  sex  that  has  always  watched  by  the  cradle  and 
the  sick-bed,  always  borne  with  the  fretfulness  or  the  languor  of 
infirmity,  always  given  itself  to  the  service  of  humanity.  Let  the 
expansion  of  woman’s  life  go  on,  fearlessly  on.  Let  every  opportunity 
of  improving  herself  be  given  to  her.  Let  her  be  educated  as  she 
seeks  to  be  ; let  her  be  employed  as  she  seeks  to  be  ; let  her  be  endowed 
with  the  civil  privileges  which  she  seeks  to  obtain.  Whatever  chance 
man  has,  woman  ought  to  have  in  our  society ; it  is  her  right ; I care 
not  whether  it  be  defined  as  a natural  or  an  acquired  right,  it  is  hers, 
and  it  is  the  right  of  society  as  well  as  of  herself  that  she  should  enjoy 
it.  Whatever  there  is  of  labor  to  be  done,  of  triumph  to  win,  of  bless- 
ing to  receive,  let  it  be  as  freely  opened  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other,  and 
depend  upon  it,  woman  will  be  none  the  worse,  nor  man  ; home  will  be 
none  the  worse,  nor  society.  The  world  of  action  is  wide  enough  for 
both  the  sexes  ; it  needs  them  both ; it  waits  for  their  blended  qualities 
and  their  united  exertions  to  become  a better  world. 

Expansion,  which  I have  called  one  function  of  Social  Science,  is  the 
one  above  all  others  which  it  is  high  time  to  enter  upon.  Everywhere, 
in  the  way  of  progress,  in  the  way  of  relief,  hindering  all  classes,  hinder- 
ing all  interests,  lie  obstacles  that  are  to  be  removed.  As  various  as 
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they  are  numerous,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral, — the  ruins  of  the 
past,  and  the  cumbersome  structures  of  the  present, — they  are  to  be  met 
without  fear  or  favor,  and  removed  as  rapidly  as  human  energy,  under 
the  Divine  guidance,  can  break  through  them.  There  was  a church  in 
the  middle  ages,  from  whose  vaulted  roof  hung  a gridiron,  upon  which  a 
handful  of  flax  was  lighted  whenever  a pope  or  monarch  entered,  while 
priests  and  people  shouted  aloud,  “ Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  ! ” Let  us 
imagine  the  same  symbol  above  our  heads,  and  as  the  long  line  of  suffer- 
ers and  strugglers,  more  sacred  in  their  necessities  than  any  pontiff  or 
sovereign  in  his  splendors,  enters  in  among  us  and  moves  onward,  let  us 
kindle  our  bunch  of  flax,  and  raise  our  cry,  “ Sic  transit  dolor ! ” So 
passes  the  agony,  so  passes  the  error  of  the  race,  long  tormented,  long 
baffled,  but  now,  at  last,  lifting  its  eyes  and  straining  its  limbs  in  the 
hope  of  peace  and  truth. 

To  this  hope,  greater  than  any  mere  earthly  hope,  the  Association 
may  pledge  itself  in  all  confidence.  It  has  a part  to  fulfil  which  none 
but  an  Association  of  similar  character  can  fulfil  as  well.  It  has  to 
unite  those  already  interested ; it  has  to  arouse  those  as  yet  uninterested 
in  Social  Science,  and  so  to  form  a public  opinion  in  its  behalf,  and  then 
to  use  the  opinion,  that  society  itself  may  take  the  place  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  cause  become  the  cause  of  the  nation,  the  cause  of  man- 
kind. To  this  consummation,  however,  it  is  long  to  look  forward,  and 
we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  labors  always  limited,  often  appa- 
rently ineffective,  and  that,  from  their  very  nature,  as  well  as  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  performed,  will  require  all  the  hopeful- 
ness, all  the  self-forgetfulness  at  our  command.  Four  lines  of  Words- 
worth’s may  serve  as  a guide  : — 

“ Learn  to  be  just,  just  through  impartial  law; 

Far  as  ye  may,  erect  and  equalize; 

And  what' ye  cannot  reach  by  statute,  draw 

Each  from  his  fountain  of  self-sacrifice.” 

Follow  that  current  onward,  and  so  that  it  suffers  no  exhaustion,  it 
will  bear  us  towards  higher  latitudes  than  have  yet  been  reached  by 
the  white  sails  of  charity. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 
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Boston,  January  30,  1867. 

15.  A Paper  on  The  Limits  of  Economic  Legislation , by  Professor  A.  L. 
Perry,  of  Williams  College. 

*16.  A Paper  on  Currency , by  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield. 
*17.  A Paper  on  The  Collection  of  Revenue,  by  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of 
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*18.  A Paper  on  Ocean  Steam  Navigation , by  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Esq.,  of 
Boston. 

19.  A Paper  on  The  Supply  of  Cotton , by  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 
*20.  A Paper  on  The  National  Bank  System,  by  George  Walker,  Esq.,  of 
Springfield. 


MEETING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 

Boston,  March  13,  1867. 

21.  A Paper  on  Different  Methods  of  Deaf  Mute  Instruction,  by  F.  B. 

Sanborn,  of  Concord. 

22.  An  Address  on  The  New  England  High  School,  by  Professor  D.  C. 

Gilman,  of  Yale  College. 

*23.  A Paper  on  Reformatories  for  Girls,  by  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  of  Lancaster, 
Mass. 

24.  A Paper  on  Miss  Carpenter  in  India , by  Mrs.  C.  PI.  Dali. 

25.  A Paper  on  Military  Education  in  Public  Schools , by  Rev.  Barnas  Sears, 

of  Providence,  followed  by  a discussion. 


FOURTH  GENERAE  (THIRD  ANNUAL)  MEETING, 

Boston,  October  9,  1867. 

26.  Annual  Address  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

27.  A Report  on  The  Progress  of  Social  Science  in  America,  by  the 

Recording  Secretary. 

28.  A Paper  on  Changes  in  the  Organization  of  Women  in  Relation  to  the 

Laws  of  Increase , by  Nathan  Allen,  M.  D.,  of  Lowell. 

29.  A Paper  on  Bread  and  Bread-Making,  by  J.  R.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  of 

Haverhill. 

30.  A Paper  on  The  Effect  of  Condensation  of  Population,  on  Human  Life, 

by  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  of  Dorchester. 
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FIFTH  GENERAL  MEETING, 

New  York,  November  19-21,  1867. 

Nos.  26  and  27,  repeated  by  request  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

*31.  A Paper  on  The  Charities  of  New  York , by  Lewis  E.  Jackson,  Esq.  of 
New  York. 

*32.  A Paper  on  Co-operative  Labor,  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
followed  by  a discussion. 

*33.  A Paper  on  Lodging  Houses  for  Working  Women , by  Mrs.  Caroline  H. 
Dali,  of  Boston.  • 

34.  A Discussion  of  the  Labor  Question , by  Messrs.  D.  A.  Wells,  E.  Atkin- 

son, S.  Stern,  George  Walker,  Amasa  Walker,  Henry  Wilson,  Charles 
Moran,  and  others. 

35.  A Paper  on  Currency , by  George  A.  Potter,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Department  of  Education. 

36.  An  Address  on  The  New  York  House  of  Refuge  and  Ship  Reformatories, 

by  Oliver  S.  Strong,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

37.  A Paper  on  The  School  Ship  Massachusetts,  by  James  B.  Congdon,  Esq., 

of  New  Bedford. 

38.  A Paper  on  American  and  European  Reformatories,  by  Bev.  Bradford 

K.  Pierce,  of  New  York. 

39.  A Paper  on  The  Statistics  of  Ohio , by  Asa  D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus, 

Ohio. 

40.  An  Address  on  The  National  Bureau  of  Education,  by  Hon.  Henry 

Barnard,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

41.  An  Address  on  University  Education , by  Hon.  A.  D.  White,  of  Cornell 

University. 

42.  A Paper  on  The  Census  of  Washington,  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  of 

Albany. 

*43.  A Paper  on  The  Sign  Language,  by  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  of  New 
York. 

*44.  A Paper  on  American  and  European  Systems  of  Deaf  Mute  Instruction , 
by  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

*45  A Paper  on  Articulation , Signs,  and  the  Manual  Alphabet,  by  Gardiner 
G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge. 

46.  A Discussion  of  Deaf  Mute  Education,  by  Messrs.  H.  P.  Peet,  I.  L. 

Peet,  Stone,  Turner,  Day,  Gallaudet,  Holton,  and  others. 

Department  of  Health. 

47.  A Paper  on  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  by  Edward  B.  Dalton, 

M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

48.  A Paper  on  Prison  Hygiene,  by  John  H.  Griscom,  M.  D.,  of  New 

York. 

49.  A Paper  on  The  Treatment  of  the  Chronic  Insane,  by  George  Cook, 

M.  D.,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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*|50  A Paper  on  The  Chronic  Insane , by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.,  of 
Peekskill,  New  York. 

51.  An  Address  on  The  Lunatics  of  GJieel,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

Department  of  Trade  and  Finance. 

52.  A Paper  on  Money , by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  of  New  York. 

*53  A Paper  on  Government  Control  of  Railroads , by  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy, 
of  Boston. 

*54.  A Paper  on  Taxation , by  Alexander  Delmar,  Esq.,  of 'Washington,  D.  C. 
f 55.  A Paper  on  Finance , by  David  Wilder,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

1 56.  A Paper  on  The  Proposed  Bridge  over  the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis , by 
Professor  S.  Waterhouse,  of  Washington  University,  Missouri. 

Department  of  Jurisprudence. 

57.  A Paper  on  The.  Sphere  of  Law  in  Social  Reform , by  Professor  John 

Bascom,  of  Williams  College. 

58.  A Paper  on  The  Equation  between  Crime  against  Property  and  its 

Punishment , by  R.  L.  Dugdale,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

59.  A Letter  on  Prison  Discipline , by  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  of  New  York, 
f 60.  An  Address  on  The  Legal  Aspects  of  Social  Science , by  Hon.  Emory 

Washburn,  of  Cambridge. 

Note. — The  papers  marked  * have  been  printed  in  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  period- 
icals; those  marked  t were  not  read  before  the  Association,  though  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  1867-8. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Association  having  been  presented  in  Part  I.  of  this 
series  of  publications,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  print  the  amended  form  of 
Article  IV.,  as  adopted  at  the  New  Haven  meeting  in  1866.  The  article  is 
as  follows : — 

“ The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a president,  nine  vice-presidents, 
a recording  secretary,  a corresponding  secretary,  four  special  secretaries,  a 
treasurer,  and  five  directors,  who  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  and 
shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  their  body  which  shall  occur  between 
the  annual  meetings.  One  vice-president  and  one  director  shall  be  assigned 
to  each  department;  and  these,  together  with  a special  secretary  for  each, 
shall  constitute  the  executive  committee  for  each  department.  The  fifth 
director  shall  act  as  librarian.  These  twenty-two  officers  shall  hereafter  be 
chosen  annually,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  October,  and  shall  hold  office 
till  their  successors  are  chosen.” 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  officers  chosen  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  October,  1867. 

[The  numerals  indicate  the  four  Departments.  Five  Vice-Presidents,  one  Director,  and  the 
General  Secretaries  are  not  assigned  to  special  Departments.  When  no  State  is  named  in  the 
address,  Massachusetts  is  always  understood.] 
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PRESIDENT. 

Professor  William  B.  Rogers,  1 Temple  Place,  Boston. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

I.  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
n.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  Dorchester. 

HI.  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IY.  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Cambridge. 

Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  North  Brookfield. 

Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.  D , LL.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 
Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D , Media,  Penn. 

Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould,  Hudson,  New  York. 

directors. 

I.  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

II.  Edward  B.  Dalton,  M.  D.,  301  Mott  Street,  New  York. 

HI.  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Perry,  Williamstown. 

IY.  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  38  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall,  70  Warren  Avenue,  Boston. 

general  secretaries. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  Cor.  Sec’y , 30  Chestnut  St.,  Boston. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  Recording  Sec’y,  State  House,  Boston. 

SPECIAL  SECRETARIES. 

I.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  City  Hall,  Boston. 

H.  Miss  A.  W.  May,  27  Hollis  Street,  Boston. 

HI.  Hon.  George  Walker,  Springfield,  Mass. 

IY.  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

treasurer. 

Capt.  James  J.  Higginson,  40  State  Street,  Boston. 

< 

Monthly  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  occur  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  each  month.  The  regular  place  of  such  meetings  is  at  No.  30 
Chestnut  Street,  Boston.  Any  business  concerning  the  Association  should  be 
laid  before  the  Executive  Committee  at  their  monthly  meetings. 

Terms  of  Membership. 

Regular  members  are  admitted  on  signing  the  constitution,  personally  or 
by  proxy,  and  paying  an  entrance  fee  of  three  dollars.  The  annual 
assessment  has  been  fixed  hitherto  at  three  dollars.  A member  failing  to 
pay  his  assessment  may  have  his  name  stricken  off  the  list. 

Honorary  Members  are  chosen  from  such  as  reside  in  America,  Corres- 
ponding Members  from  such  as  reside  in  foreign  parts.  The  following  lists 
include  all  members  up  to  the  20th  of  December,  1867. 

11* 
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REGULAR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Joseph  A.  Allen,  Esq.,  Medfield. 

Nathan  Allen,  M.  D.,  Lowell. 

T.  Prentiss  Allen,  Esq.,  West  Newton. 

Prof..  William  F.  Allen,  Madison , Wisconsin. 

Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  Lancaster. 

Thomas  C.  Amory,  Esq.,  5 Joy  Street,  Boston. 

Hon.  John  A.  Andrew,*  Boston. 

Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  Cambridge. 

Benjamin  B.  Atterbury,  Esq., , New  York. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Babcock,  Warren  Street  Chapel,  Boston. 

William  Emerson  Baker,  1J3  Summer  Street,  Boston. 

Hon.  Phineas  Ball,  Worcester. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard,  West  Newton. 

James  M.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Hotel  Pelham,  Boston. 

Prof.  John  Bascom,  Williamstown. 

Rev.  George  C.  Beckwith,  40  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow,  3 Hancock  Street,  Boston. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Bird,  East  Walpole. 

Rev.  Henry  Blanchard,  Brooklyn , New  York. 

George  W.  Bond,  Esq.,  167  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

Henry  I.  Bowditch,  M,  D.,  113  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton. 

Miss  Rebecca  Bradford,  Roxbury. 

S.  D.  Brooks,  M.  D.,  Juvenile  Asylum,  New  York. 

Dr.  Ammi  Brown,  35  Common  Street,  Boston. 

Jonathan  Brown,  M.  D.,*  Tewksbury. 

Thomas  H.  Burrows,  LL.  D»,  Lancaster , Pennsylvania. 

John  S.  Butler,  M.  D.,  Hartford , Connecticut. 

Henry  G.  Callo,  278  Newark  Avenue,  Jersey  City , New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Maria  Weston  Chapman,  Boston. 

Miss  Mary  Grey  Chapman,  Chauncey  Street,  Boston. 

Henry  G.  Clark,  M.  D.,  18  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Hon.  Otis  Clapp,  3 Albion  Building  Boston. 

George  W.  Coffin,  Charlestown. 

James  B.  Congdon,  Esq.,  New  Bedford. 

George  Cooke,  M.  D.,  Brigham  Hall,  Canandaigua , New  York. 
W.  Ellery  Copeland,  Cambridge., 


* Deceased, 
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Charles  TV.  Dabney,  Jr.,  67  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston. 

Edward  B.  Dalton,  M.  D.,  99  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dali,  70  Warren  Avenue,  Boston. 

George  C.  Davis,  Esq  , Northborough. 

Albert  Day,  M.  D.,  Binghamton , New  York. 

Henry  G.  Denny,  Esq.,  Court  Street,  Boston. 

Alexander  Delmar,  Esq.,  Washington , District  of  Columbia. 

R.  L.  Dugdale,  Esq.,  256  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 

Thomas  J.  Durant,  Esq.,  394  C Street,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Edward  Earle,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Mrs.  Ann  B.  Earle,  Worcester. 

Samuel  Eliot,  Esq.,  30  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  Esq.,  44  Bible  House,  New  York. 

E.  B.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Treasury  Department,  Washington , Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  7 Hamilton  Place,  Boston. 

George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  3 Pemberton  Square,  Boston. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Emerson,  Concord. 

Rev.  0.  C.  Everett,  Charlestown. 

Hon.  Frank  B.  Fay,  Chelsea. 

Eugene  F.  Fay,  (Woods,  Fay  & Reed,) , New  York. 

M.  M.  Fisher,  Medway. 

Rev.  William  Fishbough,  Williamsburg , New  York. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Foote,  Cambridge . 

Rev.  Octavius  B.  Frothingham,  New  York. 

Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  Esq.,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Esq.,  Roxbury. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

Delano  A.  Goddard,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Miss  Lucy  Goddard,  Roxbury. 

Miss  Matilda  Goddard,  2 Florence  Street,  Boston. 

Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould,  Hudson,  New  York. 

Miss  Isa  E.  Gray,  20  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

Dr.  Samuel  Gregory,  30  Canton  Street,  Boston. 

George  S.  Hale,  Esq.,  4 Court  Street,  Boston. 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Hammond,  Des  Moines , Iowa. 

Elisha  Harris,  M.  D.,  Board  of  Health,  New  York. 

G.  Julian  Harney,  Medford. 

S.  W.  Hatheway,  State  House,  Boston. 

E.  TV.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  Reform  School,  West  Meriden,  Connecticut. 

Rev.  E.  O.  Haven,  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Worcester. 
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Gideon  Haynes,  Esq.,  State  Prison,  Charlestown. 

James  J.  Higginson,  Esq.,  40  State  Street,  Boston. 

Col.  Thomas  "Wentworth  Higginson,  Newport , Rhode  Island. 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 
Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Richard  J.  Hinton,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Alfred  Hitchcock,  M.  D.,  Fitchburg. 

Rev.  Frederick  Hinckley,  Harrison  Square. 

Col.  Richard  M.  Hoe,  29  Gold  Street,  New  York. 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  .15  Lucy  Street,  New  York. 

David  P.  Holton,  M.  D.,  124  West  54th°Street,  New  York. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.  D.,  20  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hooper,  Boston. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Hooper,  Boston. 

Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 

William  T.  Ingalls,  M.  D.,  168  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  Dorchester. 

Samuel  Jennison,  Esq.,  46  Washington  Street,  Boston.. 

Mrs.  Maria  D.  Kelley,  Lowell. 

Theodore  D.  Kellogg,  17  St.  Luke’s  Place,  New  York. 

John  L.  King,  Springfield. 

Thomas  J.  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  Waterbury , Connecticut. 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D.,  48  East  34th  Street,  New  York. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  Columbus , Ohio. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  Somerville , Massachusetts. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  9 Boylston  Place,  Boston. 

J.  B.  F.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Auburndale. 

Miss  A.  W.  May,  27  Hollis  street,  Boston. 

Rev.  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  Leicester. 

R.  II.  McCurdy,  Esq.,  10  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Mclntire,  St.  Louis , Missouri. 

Theodore  H.  Mead,  Esq.,  31  Union  Park,  Boston. 

John  C.  Metcalf,  Esq.,  Mendon. 

Hon.  Asa  Millett,  Bridgewater. 

Prof.  0.  W.  Moms,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  New  York. 

Hon.  P.  M.  Neal,  Lynn 
Hon.  John  Nesmith,  Lowell. 

F.  L.  Olmsted,  Esq.,  110  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Mrs.  F.  C.  Paine,  96  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor , Michigan. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Parkman,  109  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D.,  Media , Pennsylvania. 

Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Washington  Heights,  New  York. 

Prof.  Isaac  L.  Peet,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  New  York. 

Rev.  B.  K.  Pierce,  House  of  Refuge,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Peirce,  Cambridge. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Perry,  Williamstown. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  City  Hall,  Boston. 

Wendell  Phillips,  Esq.,  26  Essex  Street,  Boston. 

Hon.  John  A.  Poor,  Portland , Maine. 

Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Kingston , Rhode  Island. 

George  A.  Potter,  Esq.,  Box  2,745,  Neio  York. 

David  Pulsifer,  State  House,  Boston. 

Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  4 Park  Street,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Quincy,  4 Park  Street,  Boston. 

Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

James  Redpath,  Malden , Massachusetts. 

John  H.  Rice,  Bangor , Maine. 

Warren  W.  Rice,  State  Prison,  Thomaston , Maine. 

Henry  B.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  1 Temple  Place,  Boston. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 

Rev.  John  T.  Sargent,  13  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 

Benjamin  W.  Sawtelle,  Charlestown. 

George  W.  Searle,  Esq.,  22  School  Street,  Boston. 

Alfred  F.  Sears,  Esq.,  Newark , New  Jersey. 

Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  Providence , Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Severance,  West  Newton. 

Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Esq.,  46  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

N.  S.  Shaler,  Cambridge. 

Prof.  Forrest  Shepard,  New  Haven , Connecticut. 

J.  W.  Sherfy,  M.  D.,  114  Pine  Apple  Street,  Brooklyn , New  York. 
Charles  N.  Skinner,  St.  John , New  Brunswick. 

George  H.  Snelling,  Esq.,  2 Hamilton  Place,  Boston. 

J.  E.  Snodgrass,  M.  D.,  East  Broadway,  New  York. 

Marcus  Spring,  Esq.,  Eagleswood , Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  B.  Spring,  Eagleswood , Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 

W.  F.  C.  Stepney,  Esq.,  London,  England. 

Simon  Stern,  84  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Stearns,  College  Hill,  Massachusetts. 

Oliver  S.  Strong,  Esq.,  516  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mrs  Cora  A.  Syme,  St.  Mark’s  Place,  New  York. 
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J.  M.  Talcott,  Esq.,  Reform  School,  Providence , Rhode  Island. 

Hon.  Edward  S.  Tobey,  103  State  Street,  Boston. 

Sinclair  Tousey,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Henry  C.  Trumbull,  Esq.,  Hartford , Connecticut. 

S.  R.  Urbino,  Esq.,  Carlsruhe , Germany. 

Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  North  Brookfield. 

George  Walker,  Esq.,  Springfield. 

Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Cambridge. 

David  A.  Wells,  Esq.,  Washington , District  of  Columbia. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  Ithaca , New  York. 

Prof.  James  C.  White,  M.  D.,  10  Park  Square,  Boston. 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  Williamstown. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Whitaker,  Chicago , Illinois. 

J.  K.  H.  Willcox,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Albert  O.  Willcox,  40  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

David  Wilder,  Jr.  Esq.,  State  House,  Boston. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  Irvington,  New  York. 

Rev.  Frederick  L.  Wines,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston. 

Rev.  Horatio  Wood,  Lowell. 

Hon.  William  H.  Wood,  Middleborough. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Wood,  Concord , Massachusetts. 

Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.  D.,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Elizur  Wright,  39  State  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Young,  Lowell. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Esq.,  Concord , Mass. 

Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  Washington , D.  C. 

Charles  L.  Brace,  Esq.,  New  York. 
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